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Landed Intereſt, &c. 


HEN a man tRinks proper unſoli- 
cited to give his thoughts to the 


world, it becomes in ſome meaſure incum- 


bent on him, to aſſign a ſufficient reaſon 
for ſuch an obtruſion—The author of the 
following ſheets has no apology to urge, 
but, that having in vain attended till. the 
preſent moment, with the hope that ſome 
more able champion would have ſtepped 
forth in behalf of himſelf and his brother 
Land owners—he feels himſclt at length 
unwillingly compelled to enter the liſts in 
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their defence: And though while he takes 
up the gauntlet, he is conſcious how un- 
equal he is to the combat, yet, at the ſame 
time he feels this conſolation, that if he 
fails in the attempt, at leaſt he ſhall 
periſh in the cauſe of truth and juſtice, 


He will not here, according to the mode 
of ſome modern writers, expatiate on his 
honours or his wealth—lf titles do not 
encircle his brow, virtues may yet inhabit 
his breaſt— And though his Rent-roll be 
not ſo long as a Lawyer's bill, he hopes 
that he may ſtill deſerve the title of 
an INDEPENDENT COUNTRY GENTLE- 


MAN. 


Having thus he thinks ſufficiently in- 
troduced himſelf to his readers, he will 
now without further digreſſion, purſue the 
particular object of this Addreſs, namely, 
to conſider, and endeavour to inveſtigate, 
the probable effects of Mr. Eden's Treaty on 


the LAN DED INTEREST of Great Britain. 
The 


e 
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The Treaty having undergone ſuch a 
variety of diſcuſſion, and its operation on 
the ManuracTuRinG INT ERESTSs of this 
country, having been ſo amply and ably 
explained, by writers evidently converſant 
with the ſubject; it would ill become him 
to think, that on that head at leaſt, his 
feeble efforts could add to its illuſtration. 


But the Treaty is compoſed of a variety 
of branches, which may be ſeparated, not 


improperly into two grand diviſions ; the 


one formed of thoſe which have been al- 
ready confidered, and which conſtitute the 
Commercial part ; and the other of thoſe, 


more particularly applicable to the LAN DED 
INTEREST. 


The author is not unconſcious how un- 
faſhionable a doctrine it has of late been 


held, to ſuppoſe any thing like a ſeparation 


of Intereſts can exiſt, between the Manu- 
facturers and the Land-owners ; nor is he 
unaware of the load of obloquy to which 
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he expoſes himſelf by attempting to aſcer- 
tain ſuch a diſtinction— Let, however li- 
beral may be the principle upon which this 
idea of an union has been ſuggeſted; how- 
ever gratifying to our feelings may have 
been the deluſion; if we examine into the 
grounds upon which this opinion was 
formed, we ſhall find, that it was our 
wiſhes which perſuaded, and not our judg- 
ment that convinced lt is an unpleaſing, 
but an incontrovertible fact, that nature 
has ſet an inſuperable bound to ſuch a 
connection For while Commerce can 
flouriſh but by throwing the Taxes on the 
Landed Intereſt ; it is impoſing too ſevere a 


talk on human frailty, to expect that ſhe 


will willingly ſubmit to a fair participation 
of the public burthens. 


In ſupport of this doctrine, and to ſhew 
that it is founded upon ſomething more 
than wanton aſſertion, we will here give 
the ſentiments of that celebrated writer 
Dr. Adam Smith, whoſe philoſophic min“ 

ſets 


-- 
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ſets him above every imputation of preju- 
dice or partiality, 


«© Merchants and Aſanufacturers, ſays 
the Doctor, are the two claſſes of people 
who commonly employ the largeſt capitals, 
and who by their wealth draw to them- 
ſelves the greateſt ſhare of public conſide- 
ration. As during their whole lives they 
are engaged in plans and projects, they 
have frequently more acuteneſs than the 
greater part of the country gentlemen. As 
their thoughts, however, are commonly 
exerciſed rather about the intereſt of their 
own particular branch of buſineſs, than 
about that of the ſociety, their judgment, 
even when given with the greateſt candour, 


(which it has not been upon every occa- 


ſion) 1s much more to be depended upon 


\ with regard to the former of thoſe two 


objects, than with regard to the latter, 
Their ſuperiority over the country gen- 
tleman is, not ſo much in their knowledge 
of the public intereſt as in their having a 

better 
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better knowledge of their own intereſt than 
he has of his. It 1s by this ſuperior know- 
ledge of their own intereſt that they have fre- 
quently impoſed upon his generoſity and 
perſuaded him to give up both his wn in- 
tereſt and that of the Public, from a very 
ſimple but honeſt conviction, that their in- 
tereſt and not his was the intereſt of the 
Public, “„ Wealth of nations Vol. I. 
folio 396.” 


But we have no occaſion for general rea- 
ſoning or ſpeculative principles to eſtabliſh 
this point—let us only recur to the in- 
variable practice of a long ſeries of years, 
and we ſhall find that the Land-owners 
have not only contributed their quota of 
Exciſes, ſtamps, and the numberleſs train 
of &c. &c. &c. jointly with their fellow 
ſabjects ; but that we have alſo laboured 
under a variety of oppreſſions, entirely and 


ſpecifically our own ; and theſe not of tri- 


vial or contemptible nature, but ariſing 
nearly to the enormous amount of half the 
national 


* a 


national revenue to attempt to enumerate 
theſe charges would be almoſt as endleſs 
as the laws which impoſe them — ſuffice it 
to recollect, that the Land- tax alone pro- 
duces two millions of pounds, and to this if 
we add the Window- tax, the Commutation- 
tax, the Houſe-tax, and above all the 
Poors- rates *; it will be found that the cal- 
culation is rather too low than exaggera- 


ted. 


* Though the Poor's-rate is not actually paid into 
the Pubic Treaſury, but is levied at the private will of 
each pariſh ; yet as the reduced members of a communi- 
ty, are, in conformity, to the laws of God and nature, 
intitled to a ſupport from their more fortunate brethren, 
it matters little by what mode this ſupport is procured 
— whether it be derived from a general or a partial con- 
tribution, the ſum received from the public is preciſely 
the ſame ; and of conſequence ought upon every prin- 
ciple of juſtice to be deemed a Pusric Tax. 


Another argument in favour of the Poor's- Rate being 
a Public Tax, is, that it reduces the price of labour, by 
ſecuring an Aſylum to the induſtrious artificer, when 
age or infirmities ſhall compell him to throw himſelt 
for ſupport, upon that country, whoſe wealth has been 
the produce of his happier days. | 
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It will perhaps be ſaid, that the latter 
are taxes on the tenant and not on the 
Landlord—moſt certainly they nominally 
are ſo- but though they may be levied on 
the tenant, it is the Landlord who really 
pays them, as the rent of the Farm muſt he 


reduced in proportion to the Lurthens the 
Farmer 1s directed to bear. 


It may be aſked from whence this mate- 
rial diſtinction has ariſen; and by what 
means fo numerous a body of men as the 


Land-owners, has been prevailed on to con- 


tribute in ſo diſproportionate a manner to 
the public neceſſities? The anſwer is obvi- 
ous—becauſe it has poſſeſſed no means of 
reſiſtance. An effectual oppoſition to a Mi- 
niſterial meaſure can only be carried on by 
connection, and no ſuch connection exiſts 
among them. — Though the general intereſt 
of the community is indiſputably the ſame, 
yet the local intereſts of individuals, are 


lo multifarious and oppoſite, that it would 


be 
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be found impoſſible to unite them to any 
effect. 


But let us on the other hand examine 
the ſituation of Commerce—there we ſhall 
find that its very firſt principle is mono- 
poly, and its'exiſtence depends upon combi- 
nation—if an attempt be made to injureeven 
one of its moſt obſcure members, the whole 
hive is alarmed, and the raſh intruder will 
be inſtantly ſtung to death : In ſhort the 
relative ſituations of the Commercial and 
Landed intereſts cannot be more clearly il- 
luſtrated, than by the allegorical delinea- 


tion of the Ottoman and German empires 


the one, as a dragon with one head and 
many tails; and the other as a dragon with 
one tail and many heads—the firſt, artfully 
infinuating itſelf through the mazes of the 
political foreſt, with eaſe attains the object 
of its wiſh ; while by each individual mem- 
ber of the other purſuing a diſtinct paſſage, 


and in vain ſtruggling to force its way 


through the intricate labyrinth; its pro- 
C greſs 
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greſs is impeded; its power becomes ex- 
hauſted in unavailing efforts; and that very 
ſtrength which united, would have been ir- 
reſiſtable, by an improper application is ren- 
dered the ſource of its own deſtruction. 


Sir Robert Walpole uſed to ſay, that the 
country gentlemen were like their ſheep— 
you might fleece them again and again, and 
they would never reſiſt but that the Ma- 
nufacturers were like hogs—if you at- 
tempted to pluck the ſmalleſt briſtle of the 
ſmalleſt pig, the whole ſtye inſtantly raiſed 
fuch an outcry, that the unfortunate ope- 
rator would not feel much inclination to 
repeat the experiment. 


Indeed a moment's reflection muſt con- 
vince us, that the intereſt of the Land-owner 
and of the trader are compleately different ; 
the wealth of the one is affixed to the ſoil 
of his country ; on that country alone he 
depends for ſupport; and if that country 
be ruined, his poſterity mult periſh—far 

diffe- 
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different is the ſituation of the other; his 


property is removeable with as much faci- 
lity as his perſon —regardleſs of the future 
he attends merely to the intereſts of the 
moment, aſſured that his children can con- 
vey their fortunes to that part of the globe 


which yields the largeſt ſhare of enjoy- 


ments. 


From hence it appears that the Land- 
owners ought to be particularly attentive to 
the Commercial Treaty upon two conſide- 
rations—firſt to try it as it may affect their 
preſent intereſt, and ſecondly as it may be 
injurious to their ſucceſſors. 


If upon a minute inveſtigation it ſhould 
turn out, that the Treaty will really afford 
a ſolid and permanent increaſe of profit to 
the Merchant and Manufacturer ; it will 
then become neceſſary for us, maturely to 


weigh, whether this advantage be not ob- 


tained by a ſacrifice of the Landed Intereſt, 


but on the other hand, ſhould it appear, 
T2 tht 
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that this addition of gain is only to gratify 
the preſent purpoſe, and that the meteor of 
a moment is to be ſucceeded by a long, eter- 
nal night; it will then behove the Land- 
owners to unite heart and hand, and forget- 
ing all petty political animoſities, by a 
ſtrenuous and manly reſiſtance againſt the 
nefarious propoſition, overturn a meaſure 
that muſt conſign their children to fawn 
and cringe in baſe dependence on a court, 
or in a ſervitude ſcarcely more diſhonour- 
able, perhaps even to attend as menials on 
the offspring of pot-makers and ſadlers. 


For example, ſuppoſe we ſhould diſcover, 
that by the + 6th Article of the Treaty, 
the duties on French brandies are ſo reduced, 
as to give them when fairly entered a ma- 
nifeſt and decided ſuperiority over our own 
manufactory of malt ſpirits—and ſuppoſe 


+ Art. VI, Sec. 3 The Brawnpies of France, 
inſtead of nine ſhillings and fix pence, and twelve twen- 
tieths of a penny, ſterling, ſhall for the future pay, in 
Great Britain, only SEVEN $SHILLINGs ſterling, 
per gallon, making four quarts Engliſh meaſure, 


in 
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in addition, that not content with ceding to 
France this advantage, by the | 5th, 19th, 
and 


t AxT. V. The ſubjects of each of their faid 
Majeſties may have leave and licence to come with 
their ſhips, as alſo with the merchandizes and goods 
on board the ſame, the trade and importation whereof 
are not prohibited by the laws of either kingdoms, and 
to enter into the countries, dominions, cities, ports, 
places and rivers of either party, fituated in Eyrope, 
to reſort thereto, and to remain and reſide there, with- 
out any limitation of time. 


ART. XIX. The ſhips of either party being laden, 
ſailing along the coaſts of the other, and being forced 
by ſtorm into the havens or ports, or MAKING LAND 
there in any other manner whatever, ſhall not be obliged 
to unlade their goods, or any part thereof, or to pay 
any duty unleſs they, of their own accord, unlade 
their goods there, and fell ſome part thereof. But it 
ſhall be lawful, permiſſion having been firſt obtained 
from thoſe who have the direction of maritime affairs, 
to unlade and ſell a ſmall part of their cargo, merely for 
the end of purchaſing neceſlaries, either for victuall - 
ing or refitting the ſhip; and in that caſe the whole 
lading ſhall not be ſubject to pay the duties, but 
that ſmall part only which ſhall have been taken out 


and fold.” 


ART. XXV. The ſhips belonging to the ſub- 
jets and inhabitants of the reſpective kingdoms com- 
ing to any of the coaſts of cither of them, but without 
being willing to enter into port, or, being entered, yet 

not 
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and 25th Articles, we have alſo conſented 
to aboliſh every reſtriction heretofore im- 
poſed againſt the illicit introduction of that 
commodity ; will it not be evident that our 
corn diſtillery muſt inevitably be deſtroyed ? 
And of conſequence, that any trifling re- 
turns obtained from France for theſe conceſ- 
ſions, have been purchaſed, entirely and 


abſolutely at the expence of the country 
gentlemen. 


In ſupport of the ſecond part of our argu- 
ment, we will imagine another hypotheſis. 
—ſuppoſe, alſo by the 6th article, that a 
perfect freedom be given by France to the 
importation of our Mancheſter good. the 
ſuperietity we poſſeſs in that article is noto- 
rious, the ſale will of courſe immediately be 
great, and the fortunes, acquired by 
the preſent dealers, immenſe—But ſup- 


not willing to land their cargoes or break bulk, ſhall 
not be obliged to give an account of their lading, un- 
leſs they are ſuſpected, upon ſure evidence, of carrying 
prohibited goods, called contraband, to the enemies 
of the two high contracting parties. 


poſe 
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poſe alſo we find, that this ſuperiority does 
not ariſe from our poſſeſſing any natural ad- 
vantages in the material, but from our hav- 
ing fortunately diſcovered ſome particular 
arts in fabricating the machines requiſite for 
its Manufacture, and from the legiſlature 
having enacted the ſevereſt penalties to pre- 
vent thoſe arts from being diſcloſed, and the 
required artificers ſeduced and ſuppoſe by 
by the * 4th and 5th articles of the Treaty 


that 


Article IV. 


The ſubjects and inhabitants of the reſpective do- 
minions of the two ſovereigns ſhall have liberty, freely 
and ſecurely, without licence or paſsport, general or ſpe- 
cial, by land or by ſea, or any other way, to enter into 
the kingdoms, dominions, provinces, countries, iſlands, 
cities, villages, towns, walled or unwalled, fortified or 
unfortified, ports, or territories whatſoever, of ei- 
ther Savercign, {tuated in Europe, and to return from 
thence, to remain there, or to paſs through the ſame, 
and therein to buy and purchaſe, as they pleaſe, al! 
things neceſſary for their ſulſiſtence and uſe. 


Article V. 


They ſhall alſo have liberty to depert from either coun- 
try, when ever they pleaſe, and to go wherever th j may judge 
proper by land or by fea, or the rivers and freth waters; to 


gether 
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that all theſe penalties and reſtrictions be re- 
pealed, and that every ſecret hitherto moſt 
inviolable, may in future be betrayed with 
ſecurity : will not France then have it in 
her power to bring her manufacture to as 
great a ſtate of perfection as our own? and 
from the || cheapneſs of her labour and the 
felicity of her ſituation, will ſhe not be ena- 
bled to underſell us in every market in Eu- 


rope ? 


It 


: gether with their wives children and ſervants, as alſo their 
merchandize, things belonging to their trade, property and 
effects bought or imported after payment of the acuſtom- 
ed duties; any law, privelige, grant, immunity, or cuſtom 
to the contrary in any wiſe notwithſtanding. 

N. B. Theſe are literally the words of the 5th. arti- 
cle. Whether the pretended tranſlation publiſhed by au- 
thority owes its fallacy to ignorance, or treachery, the Au- 
thor of that performance alone can explain. 


| The average rate of labour in France is 10 ſous or 
5d. Engliſh, per day while that of England according 
to Dr, Smith, and the lateſt and moſt accurate calcu- 
lations, 1s about 14d.—that is to ſay nearly treble the 
priceof what it is in France, 
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It is true that if the preſent trader ob- 
tains a fortune, he will himſelf in the firſt 
inſtance be a gainer, and his poſterity not a 
loſer; as it is of little conſequence to him 
whether his manufacture be in future con- 
ducted in England or in France—What 
then 1s the inference ? Why, that the Land- 
owner alone 1s to be the ultimate ſufferer ; 
and therefore it is from him alone that we 


muſt expect a ſubſtantial and real oppoſi- 
tion— 


But let us once more have recourſe to the 
ſentiments of Dr. Smith ;—ſpeaking of the 
Mercantile intereſt he ſays— 


The propoſal of any new law or regu- 
lations of Commerce which comes from this 
order, ought always to be liſtened to with 
great precaution, and ought never to be a- 
dopted till after having been long and care- 
fully examined, not only with the moſt 


D {crupulous, 
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ſcrupulous, but with the moſt ſuſpicious at- 
tention. It comes from an order of men, 
whoſe intereſt is never exactly the ſame 
with that of the publ:c---who have general- 
ly an intereſt to deceive, and cven oppreſs the 
public ; who and accordingly bave upon ma- 
ny occaſions both deceived and oppreſſed it.” 
Wealth of nations val. 1. folio 497— 


But we have a too recent inſtance in 
THE COMMUTATION Tax of the illiberal 
conduct, which has been practiſed towards 
the Land-owners--Here we find that, mere- 
ly to gratify a branch of the Mercantile In- 
tereſt, namely the Eaſt India Company, a du- 
ty has been taken off their principal arti- 
cle of trade, Tea; and an equivalent ſum 
moſt partially, and unjuftly impoſed on the 
occupiers of houſes---A ſum, to the enor- 
mous amount of six HUNDRED THOUSAND 
POUNDS— lt is a joke to ſay, that this is a tax 
on the tenant ; we have before ſhewn that 
the Landlord muſt ultimately defray it--- 


But 
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But it will be attempted to be argued, 
that if this new Commerce produce any ac- 
ceſſion of wealth, that hat wealth will 
be equally ſhared with the Land-owner, as 
the product of his Fields muſt be purchaſ- 
ed by the Merchant; and that agriculture 
is found to have flouriſhed m in thoſe coun- 
tries which have mot abounded in opulence. 
— Both theſe poſitions are equally falſe— 


No article whether of neceſſity or of luxu- 


ary, can increaſe in value, but in propor- 
tion to the demand; and till it can be pro- 
ved that wealth alſo affords appetite, and 
that the diſeaſed citizen eats more bread 
than the hungry plowman, it will be ra- 
ther difficult to eſtabliſh that our market 
for Corn will be enlarged by the extention 
of Commerce. 


But facts ſpeak ſtronger than arguments. 
—The Ukrain for a long period was the 
granary of Europe; and to the moſt luxuri- 
ant ſoil was added the utmoſt ſtate of cul- 
tivation---yet Commerce there had never 
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eſtabliſhed her reign, and the fortunate in- 
habitants ſtill retained their primitive ſim- 
plicity nature alone was their tutoreſs and 
they obeyed her dictates. 


In our own country too, wheat at this mo- 
ment is actually lower in price than it was 
frve hundred year ago, when Commerce 
was almoſt unknown---the average rate of 
the whole thirteentbcentury was £2. 10s. zd. 
per quarter; and if we compute it accord- 
ing to the comparative value of money at 
the preſent time, the coſt will be found to 
have fallen at leaſt in the proportion of 
five to one; from whence then has this al- 
teration ariſen ? not on account of the con- 
ſumption of wheat having diminiſhed, but 
becauſe agriculture has encreaſed in every 
part of Europe; and conſequently in pro- 
portion as the produce 1s greater and the 
conſumption the ſame, the value muſt 
neceſſarily become leſs. 


If therefore this increaſe, for it cannot 
be properly ſtiled improvement of agri- 
culture 


0 
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eulture, has been the effect of opulence; 
it can only be ſaid that ſhe has certainly 
proved the moſt fatal enemy which the 
Land- owner has ever had to encounter. 


One article alone the produce of tillage, 
has indeed been moſt materially aſſiſted by 
the introduction of luxury---it will be 
almoſt ſuperfluous to mention that this is 
BARLEY---the great quantities of this grain 
required for the BRITISH DisTiLLERY have 
offered ſome ſmall compenſation to the 
Land-owner for his other loſſes-—here, 


a moſt flouriſhing manufacture has 


been eſtabliſhed, we might almoſt ſay, the 
only one compoſed of the pure productions 
of our native ſoil---profitable to the Land- 
owner---profitable to the ſtate---at once 
affording to Great Britain an exhauſtleſs 
ſource of revenue, and giving a moſt 
fatal ſtab to to the ſtaple commodity of 
her natural enemy. 


But 
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But however flouriſhing or however pro- 
fitable may have been this manufacture, 
we muſt allow that this ſtate of proſperity 
has rather been owing to the great encou- 
ragement that it has received from the legiſ- 
lature ; than to any intrinſic merit in the 
commodity---while on the other hand that 
that of France derives its ſucceſs entirely 
from the native goodneſs of its material- 
and ſo conſcious have we ever been of this 
ſuperiority, that reſtrictions the moſt ſevere 


have been adopted, and every ſcheme of 


diſcouragement contrived againſt the impor- 
tation of FRENCH BRANDY. 


Among the principal and moſt efficacious 
of theſe obſtructions, may be deemed the 


very ſevere pecuniary penalties impoſed on 


ſmuggling, and the various circumſtances 


of difficulty and danger attending its prac- 
tice. The ſtores of human invention had 
been in vain ranſacked for remedies againſt 
this fatal but increaſing evil. The corn diſ- 
tillery long 5 under the combined 

oppreſſion 
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oppreſſion of heavy taxes and a decreaſing 

ſale, was making haſty ſtrides to its ul- 

timate diſſolution; from having at one 

period afforded a market for r1ve HUNDRED 

THOUSAND QUARTERS OF CORN, it had fal- 

len in the year 1782, to leſs than one 

HUNDRED AND FIFTY THOUSAND=—a re- 

duction big with the moſt fatal conſe- 

quences both to the Revenue and to the 

Landed Intereſt—happily however the Com- 
mittee of the Houſe of Commons appoint- 
ed to enquire into this misfortune, and of 
which Mr. Eden himſelf was chairman, 
wiſely recommending an extention of the 
Hovering Afs; the meaſure was adopted 
ſmuggling decreaſed ; and the Britiſh diſtil- 
lery once more reared its drooping head 
little ſuſpecting that within a ſhort period 
Mr. Eden himſelf would be the perſon ſe- 
lected for conſigning it to eternal ruin. 


That the preſent Treaty totally aboliſhes 
the Hovering ACt, at leaſt as far as relates 
to French ſhips, we need only appeal to the 

tefti- 


1 
teſtimony of every man who has peruſed 
that moſt extraordinary compoſition, By 
what logic Mr. Eden will be able to prove, 
circumſtances being preciſely the iame, that 
that which alone could work our ſalvation 
in the year 1784, 1s to produce a contrary 
effect in the year 1787, can at preſent only 
be known to himſelf ; but till he can recon- 
cile theſe apparent contradictions, he muſt 


forgive us if we eſteem his conduct rather 
extraordinary. 


One argument muſt neceſſarily on all 
hands be admitted—that if by this Treaty 
all reſtrictions on ſmuggling be removed, 
and inſtead of the admiſſion of French 
brandy being by every poſſible ingenuity 
impeded, that every encouragement is held 
out for its importation ; as the Britiſh diſ- 
tillery had difficulty to ſuſtain itſelf under 
circumſtances of partiality and favour, a 


ſyſtem of an oppoſite nature muſt be attend- 
ed with 1ts inſtant annihilation. 


It 
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It would be an anticipation of our argu- 
ment if we were here to expatiate on the 
nature of our Corn diftillery, The illicit 
introduction of French brandy is ſo intimate- 
ly connected with the manufattory of Bri- 
tifþ ſpirits, that their ſeparate conſideration 
becomes in ſome meaſure impracticable. 
We ſhall therefore defer adding any thing 
further on that article of our Commerce, 
till we come fully to diſcuſs the operation 
of the Treaty on ſmuggling ; or more pro- 
perly of that branch which applies to the 
importation of foreign ſpirits.---For as this 
addreſs is entirely directed to the Land- 
owners, and brandy being the only article 
of contraband Commerce, that can be ſaid 
directly to affect their intereſt, any further 
inveſtigation of the Treaty on the ſubject of 
the illicit intercourſe between the twe coun- 
tries at preſent would be totally irrelevant. 


One miſtake however we cannot here 
avoid noticing---an error that has not only 
been encouraged by the breath of popular 

E opinion 
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opinion, but has even in ſome meaſure ob- | 


tained the ſanction of the legiſlature itſelf 
namely, that ſmuggling is generally injuri- 1 
ous to Commerce---This is by no means the t 


fact. By whatever channel the goods be 
introduced ; whether by the public convey- 
ance of the Cuſtom-houſe, or the more 
ſecret vehicle of the ſmuggler, the quantity 
conſumed is preciſely the ſame, and conſe- 
quently under both circumſtances a ſimilar 
profit accrues to the tradeſman. It is true 
the operation will be as various as the trades 
to which it applies, but we will only in- 
ſtance the manufacture of ſpirits : In pro- 
portion as the conſumption of French Bran- 
dy becomes greater, the demand for Britihſþi- 
rits muſt diminiſh; but though this may prove 
deſtructive to that branch of trade which 
is formed of Diftllers; another branch 
that is compoſed of dealers in Brandy, will 
riſe on its ruin—and therefore the intereſt tl 
of Commerce in general, will in no manner it 
be affected, as what is loſt on the one part, C: 
becomes gain on the other. As to the de- 
ſtruc- 
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ſtruction of the market for Barley, that is 
a conſideration that does not affect Com- 


merce, but applies obviouſly and entirely 
to the Landed Intereſt. 


But another neceſſary effect of the Treaty 
is alſo highly worthy of our attention, one 
that demands the moſt ſerious deliberation 
of every country gentleman, viz : the 
vaſt defalcation that by its adoption muſt 
evidently ariſe in the national Revenue, and 
the additional load of taxes which will be 
conſequently impoſed. That this defalcati- 
on muſt take place, is but too apparent to 
every man who has peruſed the Treaty, and 
indeed 1s the only part that may with juſtice 
be ſaid to be rendered eaſy to the meaneſt 


capacity. 


But though the fact be obvious, from 
the numerous objects which it embraces, 


it will be neceſſary to enter into a variety of 


calculations in order to aſcertain Its amount 
with any degree of preciſion — theſe it ſhall 
| E 2 be 
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be our endeavour to attempt, how far we 
ſucceed our readers muſt decide. 


This deficiency indeed will be of little 
import to the commercial gentlemen, as ac- 
cording to the old practice they will take eſ- 
pecial care not to contribute one ſhilling 
towards its replacement - but it becomes an 
object of the firſt magnitude to the Land- 
owner---His burthens are not only to re- 
main, unreduced, but he is alſo to be con- 
demned, to this foreign weight, and like his 
own oxen patiently and unceaſingly to labour 
in that field, whoſe produce he is condemn- 
ed never to taſte. | 


Thus our view of the treaty as affecting 


the landed intereſt divides itſelf into two 


heads —firſt the injury that muſt accrue to 
the corn DISTILLERY, and ſecondly the 
defalcation to the puBLIC REVENUE. 


The injury to the corn diſtillery may be 
ſub- divided alſo into two parts, viz, iſt, the 
ENCOU=- 
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ENCOURAGEMENT that is offered to the illi- 
cit importation of foreign ſpirits; and 2dly 
the rosiTIVE REDUCTION that is immediate- 
ly to take place in the pRESENT DUTIEs---As 
our remarks on the laſt objection will be 
confined to a few words, our diſcuſſion ſhall 


commence with that article. 


REDUCTION OF DUTY ON 
BRANDY. 


WE ſhall here only obſerve that if the Bri- 
tiſh Diſtillery, as appears by the report of 
the ſmuggling committee, found difficulty to 
ſupport itſelf againſt the French brandies 
when the duties on this latter article a- 
mounted to gs. 6d, 22 per gallon, it can 


hardly be ſuppoſed to derive much aid to the 


competition by thoſe duties being reduced 
by Mr. Eden's treaty to 7s. but as we 
ſhall have occaſion to mention this article 
hereafter we will for the preſent forbear to 
make any further comment on this extraor- 
dinary tranſaction. | 


SMUG= 
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SMUGGIINS. 


The Contraband Trade carried on from 
the Continent of Europe to this Iſland, 
and the various artifices employed for the 
conducting of this illicit intercourſe, have 
been ſo generally mentioned, and yet ſo 
little underſtood, that it would not per- 
haps be totally unentertaining if we were 


to preface our inveſtigation of this part of 


the Treaty, with a hiſtory of this extraor- 
dinary Commerce; and of the wonderful 
arts which have enabled the Smuggler not 
only to withſtand, but even to gain ground 
againſt the combined ſtrength of the legiſ- 
lature, 


Such an enquiry, there can be little 
doubt, would not only be found curious, 
but would alſo be attended with conſider- 
able public utility; we can only lament, 

that 
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that the confined limits of our plan will 
not admit of its preſent proſecution, any 


further, than in what may be collected 
from the various papers to which the au- 


thor will be compelled occaſionally to 
allude. 


It will ſcarcely be neceſſary to premiſe, 
that among the multifarious motives aſ- 
ſigned in the Acts for the ſuppreſſion of 
Imuggling, the injury which this clandeſ- 
tine intercourſe offers to Tux BRITISA 
L1ISTILLERY, ever ſtands moſt confpicuous 
— for the Legiſlature was well aware, that 
our Malt Spirits could not for a mo- 
ment, upon terms of equality, ſupport 
a conteſt with the Brandies of France 
—The Legiſlature, therefore, not on- 
ly wiſely impoſed a moſt extravagant 
duty on the public importation of the lat- 
ter Spirit, but to render this diſcourage- 
ment more effectual, enacted a variety of 

| | ſevere. 
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ſevere penalties againſt its private intro- 


duction. 


But before we proceed to ſtate the im- 
mediate nature of theſe reſtrictions, it will 
be neceſſary firſt to give ſome ſhort account 
of the BRTITIsun DisTILLERY, and of its 
ſituation at different periods,—this ſtate- 
ment will be the more correct as it is uni- 
formly founded upon legal documents and 
parliamentary records.—When we ſay the 
BRITISH DISTILLERY, we mean that of 
Corn; becauſe, though Spirits are occaſion- 
ally extracted from Molaſſes, Cyder, &c. &c. 
yet the average amount of this latter diſ- 
tillation is ſo comparatively ſmall, except- 
ing when the Crops of Barley have totally 
failed “, as to be ſcarce worthy of notice. 


At what period the Britiſb Diſtillery com- 
menced, it is rather difficult to aſcertain; 
all we know, 1s, that it was not thought 


* As in 1758, 1759, and 1782. 
an 
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an object worthy of taxation, a pretty con- 
vincing proof of its previous inſignificance, 
till the 12 CuARLESs II.—It ſeems probable, 
however, that even Zhen it bad not attained 
to any great degree of proſperity, nor was 
deemed much worthy of national attention ; 
as the firſt public encouragement we find 
offered to it, is in 1688, 1 WILLIAM AND 
MaRY—An Act was then paſſed, which 
after ſtating, that good and wholeſome Spi- 
rits might be drawn from Malted Corn, di- 
rects, that French Brandy, Agua Vite, &c. 
ſhould from thenceforth be prohibited from 
being imported into Great Britain.—And in 
order to prevent that ſpirit of evaſion, 
which eyen at that- early period began to 
pervade our Commercial ſyſtem ; in the 
next Seſſions of Parliament, a duty of eight 
ſhillings per gallon, was impoſed on all 
Brandies coming from Guernſey, Jerſey, 
&c; and in addition, the Importer was 
bound to make oath that they were the 
produce of thoſe Iſlands, otherwiſe they 
were liable to be confiſcated. —Such was the 

F con- 
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eonſideration in which this infant Manu. 
facture was held, and the advantages which 
it was imagined would acerue to Great 
Britain from its ſucceſs. 


However, a peace ſoon afterwards taking 
place with France, and the communication 
between the two countries being again 
opened; it was judged more adviſable, by 
creating ſomething like a competition, to 
give a freſh /imulus to that ſpirit of emula- 
tion, which forms the very foul of Trade, 
and without which it would fink into a 
ſtate of torpid ination. Accordingly the 
prohibition was removed, and the Com- 
meree again laid open; but though the 
French Brandies were thus admitted, the 
importation was to be at ſuch high duties 
and under ſuch reſtrictions as afforded an 
effectual and complete protection to our 
own Manufacture. 


The conſequences were preciſely what 
had been foreſeen : The exertions of the 
? Britiſh 
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Britiſh Diſtillery not only retained the ad- 
vantages which it previouſly poſſeſſed, but 
the demand for Malt Spirits was moſt ra- 
pidly increaſed, 


It would not only be unneceſſary to this 


- enquiry, but would alſo demand more ſpace 


than the narrow limits of a Pamphlet can 
beſtow, to recite each particular Act that 
has paſſed, either for better regulating, or, 
for the further impoſition of duties on the 
Manufactory of Malt Spirits.—Suffice it 
to ſay, that till the year 1760, the latter 
only amounted to four pence per gallon, on 
the fir} diſtillation of /ow wines; and to 
one ſhilling per gallon, on the ſecond diſtil- 
lation of ſpirits; and, that they had fo 
little effect on the proſperity of the Diſ- 
tillery, that in the year 1750, the con- 
ſumption of Corn amounted to Five HyN- 
DRED THOUSAND QUARTERS. 


Thus we ſee of what advantage the en- 
couragement of this Manufacture has been 
F 2 to 
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to the Land- owner, and the aid which he 
has experienced from having had ſo large 
a Market procured for his Barley. And 
our fathers were ſo conſcious of its import- 
ance, and fo jealous of the remoteſt inno- 
vation ; that in the year 1745, we find that 
a variety of petitions and complaints, were 
preſented to the Houſe of Commons, par- 
ticularly from the counties of Surry, Mid- 
dleſex, Berks, Northampton, Kent, Eſſex, 
&c. merely becauſe the Diſtillers about that 
period began to uſe a large proportion of 
un-malted Corn in the fabrication of their 
fpirits, which rendered the general con- 
ſumption of Corn ſomewhat ſmaller, than 
if the ſpirits had been diſtilled as thereto- 
fore from Malt alone. The reduction of 
the quantity uſed was comparatively but 
little, and yet in ſuch eſtimation did the 
Land-owners hold this Manufactory, and 
ſuch was its conceived influence on their 
properties ; that though its avowed patrons, 
for once they trembled at its ſucceſs and re- 
ſiſted its improvement. 

on One 
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One very important fact, however, is 
eſtabliſhed by this interference of the 
Land-owners in 1745; namely, that at that 
time no danger could be apprehended from 
a competition of the French Brandies---had 
ſuch been the caſe, the country gentlemen 
were too wiſe and too much alive to their 
own intereſts, to have ſet themſelves in op- 
poſition to a diſcovery which tended ſo ma- 
terially to reduce the price of Britiſh 
Spirits. 


But anotber evidence puts this queſtion 
beyond the poſſibility of a doubt.— On the 
6th Feb. 1745, a Committee of the Houſe 
of Commons was appointed, 70 enquire 
© into the cauſes of the MOST INFAMOUS 
© PRACTICE OF SMUGGLING,” and of 
which Mr. Sydenham was chairman . 


The 
* The Members were, 
Mr. Sydenham, Chan. of the Exchequer, 
Mr. Carew, Mr. Fox, 
Adm. Vernon, Mr. Gybbon, 
Mr. Whichcote, Mr. Vane, 
| Mr. 
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The Committee made their frf Report on 
the 4th March following, which contains 
little beſides the evidence of the different 
witneſſes, who proved that Tee then formed 
the Staple Article of Contraband Commerce, 


Mr. Cornwall, Mr. Brereton, 
Sir William Calvert, Mr. Hoblyn, 

Alderman Heathcote, Mr. Hales, 

Lord Gage, Sir Francis Poole, 

Mr, Talbot, Mr. Weſt, 

Mr. Lowndes, Sir Thomas Bootle, 

M. Hilton, | Mr. Legge, 

Lord Baltimore, Mr. Greunville, 

Mr. Crawley, Sir Richard Lloyd, 

Mr. Cook, Sir James Grant, 

Sir Miles Stapylton, Mr. Thomas Gore, 

Mr. Selwyn, Mr. Yorke, 

Mr. Hunter, | Major Selwyn, 

Sir Roger Twiſden, Sir Francis Daſhwood, 

Mr Montague, Sir John Philipps, 

Mr. Hay, Lord Perceval, 

Sir John Cuſt, Mr. John Pitt, 

Mr. Duncombe, Mr. Hungerford, 

Lord Advocate, Mr. Powney, 

Attorney General, Mr. Rowney, 

Sellicitor General, Mr. Wilkinſon, 

Mr. Southwell, Sir Charles Kem. Tynte, 


And all che Members for the Coaſt Countries. 
Brandy 
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Brandy being declared to be too bulky for 
carriage, and being only uſed as ballaſt. 


Thus we ſee the conduct of the Land- 
owners accounted for upon principles of the 
ſoundeſt policy. The Britiſh Diſtillery be- 
ing then in its full vigour and in a ſtate 
of perfect ſecurity, no improvement was 
eſſential to its ſupport ; and conſequently 
the leſſening of the quantity of Corn con- 
ſumed, was only an unneceſſary enrichment 
of .the Diſtiller at the expence of the 
country gentleman. 


A ſecond Report was afterwards made by 
the Smuggling Committee, but owing to 
the Parliament being diſſolved, it was never 
taken into conſideration nor entered on the 
Journals. 


If we purſue our enquiry from this time 
to the year 1760, we ſhall have traced the 
Britiſh Diſtillery to the pinnacle of its 


glory—from thenceforward we muſt look 
for 
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for nothing but a black and dreary proſ- 
pect the memory of one misfortune only 
eraſed by the haſty ſucceſſion- of another— 
the frantic arm of avarice blindly ſtretching 
at imagined treaſures, and by the aukward 
effort fooliſhly deſtroying thoſe which ac- 
tually exiſted. 


In the year 1760, the duties on low 
wines, as was before ſtated, amounted only 
to fourpence per gallon ; but by the 2 3d 
Geo. II. it was rendered more than double, 
being by that Act raiſed to ninepence ; and 
not content with this extravagant increaſe, 
the duty on the Spirits was alſo raiſed from 
ane Hei ing to two ſhillings and three pence, — 
But it is not a little remarkable, that the 
very Parliament, which had in this extra- 
ordinary manner, added to the Taxes on 
our home Manufacture, evinced ſuch a 
partiality for the Staple Commodity of France, 
that the duties on Brandy were only to re- 


ceive an addition of one ſhbilling per gallon 


—thas by the overſight of a moment with- 
drawing 
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drawing that favour and protection, which 
had thitherto invariably been ſhewn to the 
Manufactury of Britiſh Spirits, and trans- 
ferring all the advantages of the competi- 
tion to our inſidious rivals. 


Experience ſoon pointed out the error 
that had been committed—the Diſtillery 
began to decline, and the ſale of Brandies 
to increaſe but though the evil was appa- 
rent, the cauſe could not be removed, as 
it was not the faſhion of thoſe days to re- 
peal efficient Taxes, merely for the pleaſure 
of ſubſtituting experimental ones. The only 


| remedy which ſeemed probable to ſucceed, 


was by adding to the duties on the Bran- 
dies, to reſtore to the Corn Diſtillery its 
priſtine advantages.---This mode accord- 
ingly was adopted, but it gave riſe to a 
more fatal misfortune : for the moment that 
the duties were raiſed fo as to hold out a 
ſufficient compenſation to the Smuggler, for 


tha riſk that he was obliged to undergo ; 


from that moment the Smuggling of Bran- 
G dics, 
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dies, which before had been but trivial, 
became one of the principal branches of 
his Trade; and he was not only enabled 
to underſell the Brandy Merchant, but, by 
thus having his attention turned to the 
introduction of Spirits, he alſo foon be- 
came a ſucceſsful rival to the D:ftiller. 


From that period the Malt Diſtillery 
procceded to fail; and fo rapid was its de- 
clenſion, that, whereas in 1750, its duty 
produced a ſum of 500,000). ; in. 1778, 
thoagh that duty had been increaſed three- 
fold, inſtead of realizing as it ought 
1,500,000l. the amount was only 540, oool. 


Let even this ſtate of humiliation was 
conſidered as proſperity when compared with 
its ſituation in 1783.----At that period the 
Diſtillery had decreaſed to leſs than one- 
half of what it was even in 1778---for 
though large additional impoſts took place 
on Britiſh Spirits in 1779, 1780, 1781, and 
1782; yet the whole produce of duty in 

the 
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the year 1783, only amounted to 335, oool. 
which was 205,000]. leſs than it was in the 
year 1779. 


Gallons. 


In 1750, the quantity of Malt 
Spirits diſtilled, was — 10, 500,021 
In 1778, it was 2,777,100 
In 1783, it was - 1,361,616 
If therefore we ſubtract from the year 
1750, when it was - 10,500,021 
The amount of the year 1783, 
when it was only 80 1,361,616 
We ſhall find that the annual 


conſumption of the Britiſh 
Diſtillery has in the courſe of 
33 years decreaſed » 1 


This prodigious decreaſe has not ariſen 
from any failure in the general conſump- 
tion of Spirits, but from other Spirituous 
liquors having been ſubſtituted in lieu of 


thoſe diſtilled from Malt.---Of theſe, tho! 
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Rum and Holland's Gin have had a con. 
ſiderable ſhare, Brandy, it will appear, 
has taken the lead; as the following ac- 
count of the importation in 1782 plainly 
evinces, and which, if we take as the 
quantity conſumed in 1783, muſt be placed 
to the credit of Spirits drunk in that 
year, 


Quantity ſmuggled according 
to the average of Mr. Eden's 
Committee, 5 — 4.33333? 
Quantity paid duty, - 662,971 


—u— 


Total Brandy, 1782, 4,996,304 


By this plain ſtatement of fact, we fee 
4,996,304 of this decreaſe accounted for— 
we know by the Cuſtom-Houſe books, 
that between the years 1740 and 1750, the 
legal importation of Brandy was trifling in 
the extreme ; and we find by the Report of 
the Smuggling Committee of 1745, that 
its illicit introduction was then too con- 

ttempible 
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temptible for notice, as it was uſed only 
« for ballaſt.” —But that the Author may 
not be accuſed of want of candour, he 
will grant, that the general importation of 
Brandy in 1750, was 996,304 gallons ; 
which if deducted from the 4,996,304, it 
will even then appear, that the increaſed 
conſumption of Brandy in 1782, was roux 
Mi1LLlions or GaLLons !----An amount 
equally alarming to the Land-owners and 
the Britiſh Diſtillery. 


We naturally now come to. the year 
1783, when the ſcheme of 1745 was re- 
vived ; and on 25th November, a Com- 
mittee of the Houſe of Commons ap- 
pointed, fo enquire into the illicit practices 
© uſed in defrauding the Revenue,” but which 
is more uſually ſtiled, Tax SMUuGGLING 
CommiTTEE—the Members were as fol- 
low : 


Right Hon. Wilham Eden, Chairman. 
William Huſſey, Lord Sheffield, 


Nath, Newnham, Richard Jackſon, 


Henry 
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Henry Beaufoy, William Baker, 
George Daubeny, Charles Brett, 

W. H. Hartley, Sir Thomas Dundaſs, 
Hans Sloane, Abraham Rawlinſon, 
George Dempſter, Hen. Thornton, Eſq. 


It would be impoſſible to reduce the maſs 


of information upon which their opinions 
were formed into any thing like detail— 
Their enquiries went to the ſame object as 
thoſe of the Committee of 1745, but of 
courſe from the preſent ſyſtem of Revenue, 
comprehending ſuch a variety of new 
branches, theſe enquiries were materially 
extended We can only ſelect thoſe par- 
ticulars, which apply either immediately or 
indirectly to the Britiſh Diſtillery; among 
the former of which we may rank as moſt 
important the Petition of the Diſtillers, an- 
nexed to the Second Report of the Com- 
mittee ; and among the latter, thoſe parts 
of the Reports which relate to the clandeſ- 
tine introduction of Brandy. 5 


The 
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The Petition from the Diſtillers ſtates 
their alarm at the ſurpriſing decreaſe of, and 
impendiug ruin to their trade, a trade 
which they deem of ſo much importance 
to the Landed Intere/# and the Revenue of 
their country: That they have endeavoured 
to inveſtigate the cauſes of its rapid de- 
clenſion; and the deeper their reſearches, 
the more they are induced to impute it to 
the fraudulent practices of the Smuggler 
and illicit Trader. 


They then give a variety of important 
calculations to moſt of which we have be- 
fore had occaſion to allude. 


They ſay, that ſo far from the conſump- 
tion of Spirits being leſs, that the demand 
has conſiderably increaſed. 


After dwelling on theſe particulars for 
ſome time, the conclude with the following 
emphatic paragraphs. 


That | 
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That although your petitioners con- 
ceive themſelves entitled to the protection 
and encouragement of the Legiſlature, it 
is not heir intereſts alone that are at ſtake. 
The Corn Diſtillery is evidently of great na- 
tional importance: And the defalcation of 
the Revenue calls not more forcibly for the 
interpoſition of the Miniſter ; than the re- 
wival of a failing Market for oux STAPLE, 
Tux Corn TRA PDT, and averting the injury 
to the Landed Property, call for the atten- 
tion of THE CounNTRY GENTLEMAN.” 


The protection of the fair Trader 
the increaſe of his Manufacture. --the ends 
of Government with reſpect to Revenue; 
and---tbe maintaining and increaſing the value 
of LANDED-PROPERTY, being, as your pe- 
titioner's conceive, inſeparable from THEIR 
INTERESTS. 


From conſidering the Petition of the 


Diſtillers we are naturally led to the Re- 
port, dated 13th January 1784, of the 


Com- 


to 
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Commiſſioners of the Exciſe to whom it 
was referred----W herein, after declaring, 
that the Landed Intereſt, the Commerce, and 
the Revenue, derived great benefit from the 
Corn Diſtillery, was a fact that could not 
be doubted ; and that it ought to be en- 
couraged and ſupported----they generally 
concur with the Diſtillers reſpecting the 
rapid decline of the Corn Diſtillery, which 
they impute principally to the immenſe 
quantity of foreign Spirits introduced by 
the Smugglers. 


With reſpe&t to this clandeſtine Com- 
merce, the Committee in their firſt Report, 
24th Drcember, 1783, declare, that the 
fraudulent importation of many articles of 
Commerce had increaſed to a very alarm- 
ing degree, and was carried on with the 
moſt open and daring violence, 


That the Veſſels employed were from 30 
to 300 tons. 


H That 
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Iuhat the Cargoes principally conſiſted of 
Spirits, Tea, &c. 


That the largeſt of theſe Veſſels were 
capable of making ſeven or eight Voyages 
in a year, and of conveying each time the 
enormous quantity of three thouſand Half 
Ankers of Spirits “. 


After deſeribing the manner in which 
this trade is conducted, they aſſert, that it 
had increaſed within the laſt four years to 
an alarming degree; and that Brandy was 
generally ſold on the Coaſt at three ſhillings 


per gallon. 


N. B. This ſpace of four years antecedent to 
1783, is preciſely the period during which the 
Britiſh Diſtillery fell from 2,777,100 gallons 
fo 1,361,616. 


* Forty eight thouſand Gallons. 


The 
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The Second Report, iſt March, is con- 
fined principally to the mode of Smuggling 
adopted in Scotland. 


The Third Report goes entirely to reme- 
dies ; particularly adviſing that the diſtance 
ſhould be extended from two to four 
leagues—and propoſing that all Veſſels 
ſhould be made liable to ſeizure which 
were generally called Cutters, Sloops, Lug- 
gers, Shallops, or Schooners, or Veſſels of 
any other deſcription whoſe bottoms were 
clincher-work built, and not employed in 
his Majeſty's ſervice, or under the Admzralty 
of any foreign State, found HOVERING WITH- 
IN FOUR LEAGUES OF THE CoasT, even 
though they ſhould exceed 200 tons, or 
which ſhould have on board any carriage or 
{wivel Guns, or other Arms or Ammuni— 
tion whatever; except where they were 
ſtowed in the Hold as Merchandizes, or 
under particular licences, &c. &c.--in ſhort, 


deſcribing all the leading features of the 


Hovering Act which was afterwards paſſed. 
04 Having 
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Having thus given a ſketch, for ſuch it 
only can be deemed, of the opinions of the 
Smuggling Committee, we regularly proceed 
to the Hovering Act itſelf, but before this 
ſubject is entered upon, as it may perhaps 
be contended, that the Report of a Com- 
mittee does not of neceſſity convey the pri- 
vate ſentiments of each individual Member, 
bur on the contrary, that it may ſometimes 
paſs in direct oppoſition ta his wiſhes, 
it may be juſt proper to obſerve, that 
the Hovering Ad of 1784, was brought 
into the Houſe by Mr. Pitt, and was ſup- 
ported throughout by Mr. Eden, though 
the latter gentleman was ben moſt vehe- 
mently ſtrenuous in his oppoſition to every 
cther meaſure of the Miniſter. 


It is a fact univerſally known, that the 
laſt Hovering Af was paſſed in conſequence 
of the Report of the Smugg/ing Committee, 
affirming, that bat was the only meaſure in 
their opinions likely to prove at all effectual 


towards 


© 


towards the ſuppreſſion of the Contraband 
Trade. 


Tus HoverinG AcT being thus deemed 
of ſuch importance to the Commerce and 
Revenue of this Country, and its conſe- 
quences having been ſuch as will be herein- 
after deſcribed, it 15 hoped that we ſhall 
ſtand exculpated for treſpaſſing on our rea- 
ders' patience—with a ſhort account of the 
moſt material regulations which it con- 
tains. 


It commences, with reciting, that the 
Laws theretofore made and then in force, to 
prevent the clandeſtine importation of pro- 
hibited goods, and goods liable to the pay- 
ment of duties, had not been ſufficient to 
anſwer the purpoſes intended, that pernicious 
practice having of late been greatly increaſed, 
and carried on, by large armed Veſſels, &c. 
to the great loſs of the Revenue, &e. and 

that it was highly neceſſary, that ſome fur- 
ther proviſion ſhould be made, more effec- 
tually 
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tually to prevent thoſe deſtructive and 
growing evils.— lt then enacts, that after 
iſt of October 1784, any Ship or Veſſel 
mat ſhould be found AT ANncuor or Ho- 
VERING within the limits of any of the 
Ports of this Kingdom, or within Four 
LEAGUES OF THE COAST THEREOF, or 
ſhould be diſcovered to have been within 
the ſaid limits, (and not proceeding on her 
Voyage, wind and weather permitting, un- 
leſs in caſe of unavoidable necaſſity and diſ- 
treſs of weather, of which too the Maſter 
muſt give notice, and make proof before the 
ſuperior Officer of the Cuſtoms of ſuch 
Port, immediately after the arrival of his 
Ship within ſuch limits,) having on board 
Brandy, or other Spirituous Liquors in 
Caſks of leſs ſize than fixty gallons, the 
Cargo and Ship ſhall be forfeited. 


The jourth Clauſe enacts, that all Veſſels 
belonging to Britiſh Subjects, called Cut- 


ters, Luggers, Shallops or Wherries (of 


what built ſoever,) and all Veſſels belonging 
Et 
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as aforeſaid, of any other deſcription, whoſe 
bottoms are Clench Work, unleſs they ſhall 
be ſquare rigged, or fitted as Sloops with 
ſtanding Boltſprits ; and all Veſſels belong- 
ing as aforeſaid, whoſe length ſhall be 
greater than in the proportion of 34 feet 
to one foot in breadth ; and all Veſſels be- 
longing as aforeſaid armed for reſiſtance, 
except as therein after mentioned * ; which 
after the 1ſt of October 1784, ſhould be found 
within the above limits, ſhould be forfeited, 
together with their Cargoes, Guns, &c. 


The twenty-third Clauſe declares, that any 
Veſſel liable to ſeizure or examination, that 
ſhall not bring to on being required, or 
being chaſed by any Cutter or Veſſel, in 
the ſervice of His Majeſty's Navy, may be 
bred at, and if any perſon killed, &c. the 
perſons firing not to be moleſted, 


Veſſels from America, Eaſt or Weſt-Indies, Af- 


rica, or the Mediterranean, or with Licences from the 
Admiralt;, 


The 
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The 7wenty-fifth Clauſe extends the 8th 
Geo. I. and 19th Geo. III. reſpecting the 
forfeiture of all Boats, &c. of particular 
dimenſions. 


The 7wenty-/ixth Clauſe directs, that all 
Maſter's of Veſſels ſhall make a juſt and 
true Report of ſuch Veſſel, under penalty 
of 1o0l. 


The foregoing Clauſes compoſe the prin- 
cipal regulations of the Hovering AF, or at 
leaſt of thoſe which are likely to be affected 
by Mr. Eden's Treaty—and an accurate 
obſerver will eaſily diſcover with what judg- 
ment this Act was framed—To have de- 
clared, that 41, Veſſels deſcribed in the 4th 
Clauſe, ſhould have been liable to for- 
feiture, would in fact have been to regu- 
late the Ship-building of foreign States ; 
and conſequently not only inequitable in 
itſelf, but alſo a moſt daring infraction of 
the Law of Nations—the Legiflature there- 


fore, wiſely confines the confiſcation to 
thoſe 


E 
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thoſe the immediate property of the Sub- 
jects of Great-Britain :—but to preſcribe, 
as in the firſt Clauſe, that Foreigners 
ſhould conduct their voluntary Actions, 
when under the protection of a State, in 
a manner ſimilar to that of the Natives, 
is to do no more than what may be juſti- 
fied by every principle of ſound policy and 
natural juſtice and therefore the ſubject- 
ing of // Veſſels to the penalties of Hover- 


ing, was not only prudent, but in every 
inſtance juſtifiable, 


Mr. Eden's ſentiments on this head, in 
the debate on the Hovering Bill, are ſo very 
forcible and convincing, that it is impoſſible 
to forget them. 


« ] never will conſent,” ſaid he, © to 
making any diſtinction between Britiſh and 
Foreign Smugglers, which among ten thou- 
ſand ill conſequences, will be attended 
with the almoſt total annihilation of the 


Britiſh Ship-Builders.” 


I | But 
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But it will be aſked, if the regulation 
reſpecting the diſtance, would not be effec- 
tual with regard to Britiſh Smugglers, 


how could it be ſufficient with Foreign 


ones? Or if it was effectual, why ſhackle 
our own Commerce with ſuch additional 
reſtrictions ? The reaſon is obvious 
with Cæaſting Veſſels of our own, conſtantly 
ſailing in and out of different Ports, their 
Hovering is very difficult to aſcertain ; and 
therefore they are forbidden to be of that 
_ conſtruction which is moſt particularly cal- 
culated for rapid failing and illicit trade 
but with Foreign Veſſels, they are regularly 
bound to one Fort, which 1t 1s their in- 
tereſt to reach with all poſſible diſpatch ; 
and therefore, as their laying to, or Hover- 
ing, muſt ever be from ſome ſiniſter motive, 
if they are once diſcovered and ſeized in 
the Act, they can alledge no excuſe to avoid 
being condemned.— 


[Having thus examined the nature of the 
Hovering Aci, we muſt next fee whether 
its 
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its propoſed ends were anſwered ; for with- 
out this appears to be the caſe, any ob- 
jections which may be raiſed to the French 
Treaty, for deſtroying this Law, will of 
courſe become futile and invalid. 


Gallons, 
It has before been ſhewn, that 
in 1783, the quantity of Britiſh 
Spirits diſtilled, was - 1,361,616 


It appears by the Appendix to 
the iſt Report of the Smuggling 
Committee, that the quantity. of 
Brandy that paid duty in 1782, 
was - - - 662,971 


That the average quantity of 
Brandy ſmuggled, was — 4.833.332 


That the average price of this Smuggled 
Brandy, was only three ſhillings per gal- 
lon. 


] 2 Now 
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Now mark the difference. 
Gallons, 
In 1785, the quantity 


of Britiſh Spirits paid 

for as diſtilled, -was 43,418,572 
But as an alteration 

was made in 1784, that 

twenty gallons of Spirits 

ſhould be paid for as 

diſtilled from every 100 

gallons of Waſh, inſtead 

of 15 only as theretofore, 

we muſt ſubtract this 

addition, viz : - 854,043 


Therefore we muſt only com- 
pute the quantity according to the 
old mode, which reduces it to 2,563,929 


And from this latter quantity, if 
we deduct the quantity produced 
in 1783, 8 - 1,361,616 


- —— 


THE INCREASE SINCE THE PASS- . 
ING OF THE HOVERING ACT will 
be - - - 1,202,313 
| In 
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Gallons, 
In 1785, the quantity of Brandy 


which paid duty, was — 829,921 
From this, if we deduct the 
quantity that paid duty in 1782, 662,971 


— 


Tu INCREASE SINCE THE 
HovERING ACT will be - 166,650 


—_— 


Of the preciſe quantity ſmuggled ſub- 
ſequent to the paſſing of the late Hovering 
AX we are ignorant, but the preceding 
ſtatements prove that it muſt moſt materi- 
ally have decreaſed.—Yet, though this evi- 
dence appears pretty concluſive, we have 
even a much ſtronger teſtimony : for the 
price of Smuggled Brandy, which in 1783 
was only three ſhillings per gallon, in 1785, 


* This quantity will be found moſt materially to 
differ from the account laid before the Houſe of Com- 
mons: The reaſon is, that that contains only the 
amount of Brandy imported from France, whereas it 
ought to have been of French Brandy imported ; as the 
principal part of the French Brandies exported to Eng- 
land, are ſhipped at Dunkirk, which in Entrics at the 
Cuſtom- Houſe is deemed a Port of Flanders. 


and 
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and at the preſent moment 15 * five ſhillings 
and fixpence, though the prime coſt in 
France has ncver varied from its old rate 
of eighteen or twenty-pence Engliſh, per 
gallon Þ+. 


The good effects of the Hovering Act 
being thus apparent, both as to its opera- 
tion on the Britiſb Diſtillery, and its in- 
creaſe of the Revenue ; nothing now re- 
mains, but to point out in what manner 


this ſalutary regulation has been infringed 


by the late Treaty. 


* This fact is warranted on the authority of a Gen- 
tleman of the firſt reſpectability in the county of Suſſex, 
whoſe general information and veracity are unqueſtion- 
able—and whoſe name if the Author were at liberty 
to mention, would put the matter beyond any poſh» 
bility of a doubt. 


+ The Smugglers on the Coaſt of Suſſex, inſure 
Brandy to London at eighteen pence per gallon, which is 
little more than the common price of carriage; thus we 
ſee that the only danger they apprehend to their trade is 
from the obſtruftions they meet with at Sea. 


Tur 
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Tux Hoverixo AcT declares, that all 
Ships Hering within four leagues of the 
Britiſh Coaſt, or which ſhall have been 
diſcovered to have been within that diſ- 
tance, having on board Brandy, &c. in 
Caſks, under ſixty gallons, ſhall be confiſ- 
cated—but TuR TREATY ſays, that the 
ſubjects of France may come with their 
Ships and the Merchandizes and Goods on 
board the fame, the trade and importation 
whereof is not probibited, and enter into 
our Ports, Rivers, &c. and may remain 
there without any limitation of time ; 
and the Treaty alſo ſays, that French 
Ships laden, making land in any manner 
whatever, ſhall not be obliged to unlade 
their Goods or pay any Duty. 


This is in fact to do away the whole 
effect of the Hovering Ac---the permitting 
of French Ships to make land in what 
manner they pleaſe, is the ſame as to fay, 
that they may hover in what manner they 
pleaſe---and offers a general invitation to 


the 
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the French Cutters, Luggers, and all thoſe 
other Veſſels, which if Engliſh would be 
immediately confiſcated, to come and exer- 
ciſe their Trade on the Engliſh Coaſt with- 
out a fear of moleſtation,---as they are 
permitted to bring any Goods the trade and 
importation whereof is not probibited; and 
conſequently as Brandy is not prohibited, 
whether it be brought in Caſks of Sixty or 


of Six Gallons, they are equally exempt from 
ſeizure. 


It has before been ſhewn, that the faci- 
lity with which the Hover:ng of foreign 
Ships could always be eſtabliſhed, was the 
only ſecurity which we poſſeſſed to coun- 
teract their exemption from the Clauſe re- 
ſpecting the conſtruction of their Veſlels--- 
but this diſtinction is now totally done 
away---2s provided the Ship belong to 2 
Frenchman, the Captain is to be at liberty 

to {over as much as he pleaſe. 


Though 
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Though it is not immediately the ſub- 
ject of this enquiry, yet it is impoſſible to 
avoid remarking, that the ſhackling of our 
own Navigation, and the giving of an uni- 


verſal freedom to that of France, is not 


likely to contribute very materially to the 
encouragement of our carrying Trade. 


Tux HoverinG AcT alſo excepts from 


confiſcation, thoſe Veſſels which ſhall be 


found within the diſtance of four leagues, 
and not proceeding on their Voyage, only 
in caſes of unavoidable neceſſity and diſ- 
treſs of weather, of which the Maſter of 
each Veſlel 1s to make proof immediately on 
his arrival---but the Treaty allows them, 
without any ſuch proof, or any examination 
whatever; not only to enter into our Roads, 
Harbours, &c. but even to ſell part of their 
Cargoes---it is true that this permiſſion is 
only to extend to the purchaſing of neceſ- 
ſaries, either for victualing or refitting their 
Veſſels; but we all know, that a Prench- 


man's neceſſities generally require a pretty li- 
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beral conſtruction—at all events it admits the 


principle of breaking bulk, and deſtroys 
every reſtraint on the Captam's declaration 
or manifeſto. 


After the above plain ſtatement, upon 
what grounds the Miniſter can venture to 
aſſert, that the Treaty does not deſtroy the 
regulations of the Hovering Acts, ſeems 
perfectly incomprehenſible ----We find by 
the 5th Article of the Treaty, that the 
Subjects of France ſhall have liberty to 
come with their Ships, &c. and with the 
Merchandizes and effects with which thoſe 
Ships may be laden, the trade and importa- 
tion whereof are not prohibited, and to en- 
ter mto our Harbours, Rivers, &c. and to 
remain there without any limitation of time 
- now in the name of God, if there were 
only this Article, would not theſe words do 
away the whole effect, not only of the late 
Hovering Act, hut even of every previous 
regulation reſpecting the importation of 
Brandy---for does not this Article generally 

admit 
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admit the importation of all French Goods 
that are not prohibited, unreſtrained by 
any regulations, but thoſe which are ex- 
preſsly impoſed by the Treaty? And as the 
admiſſion of Brandy is at prcſent allowed, 
and the Treaty does not mention one ſyl- 
lable of its being imported only in Caſks 
of ſixty gallons, the article in queſtion, 
either does away this reſtriction, or it 
muſt be taken as being formed of words 
that are totally devoid of common ſenſe or 
meaning. | 


That a fubſequent general grant does de- 


ftroy a previous partial regulation, muſt be 


admitted by every man who pretends to the 


leaſt knowledge of juriſprudence ; and that 


it was particularly conſidered ſo to da in 
the preſent Treaty, we have it declared to 
us under the hands of the very Negotiators 
— The 18th Article of the Treaty declares, 
that Maſters of Ships ſhould be permitted 


to employ whom they pleaſed in loading 


or unloading their Veſlels—theſe are mere 
K 2 general 
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general words which convey a general grant, 


yet they were ſuppoſed ſo totally to annul 


a partial regulation; namely, the right of 
Scavage and Salvage in the City of [.ondon ; 
that it was neceſſary to have an expreſs 
{tipulation in the Convention to prevent this 


chartered, private property from being ren- 
dered totally void, 


But the 19th Article goes much further 
ſtill and expreſsly permits noveriING ; and 
even if we were to admit that, the former. 
argument was futile, and that the impor- 
tation of Brandy is ſtill to be confined to 
calks of ſixty gallons; Mr. Pitt forgets 
that there are Laws which exiſted previous 
to the Hovering Act of 1784 *, and which 
that Act by no means repeals, which de- 
clare, that Veſſels under a certain ſize, if 
they are found Hovering, and having on 
board Brandy, in Caſks of any bulk, even 


* Particularly 3 Geo. III. which limits the importa- 
tion of Brandy to Ships of 50 tons and upwards. 


of 


— 
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of ſixty gallons or upwards, are all liable 
to be confiſcated- What then can be more 
clear? And the man muſt be incurably 
blind indeed, who can remain unconſcious 
of ſo glaring a light. 

The diſti:®ion which will no doubt here 
be taken, that the Acts paſled previous to 


1784, ought not to be mentioned, becauſe 


it appears that they were totally inefficient, 


though ſpecio'.s, is falſe. The regulations 
which they contained, if they could have 
been carried into practice, were in the 
higheſt degree ſalutary; but owing to the 
ſmall diſtance aſſigned for this operation, it 
was impoſlible to execute them ; but the 
moment that diſtance was extended, and 


they had power to act, their influence was 


univerſally felt. 


But let us examine a little the opinion 
of Monſieur de Vergennes; and it muſt 
ſurely be on all hands acknowledged, that 
the ſentiments of the Minifter of France are 


at 
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at leaſt as deciſive on ſuch an occaſion as 
thoſe of the Miniſter of Great-Britain---. 
What is the conſtruction reſpecting the 
Treaty adopted by Monfieur de Vergennes? 
Why, in the Convention, ſigned 15th Jan. 
1787, he thinks it neceſſary to declare, that 
the 25th Article of the Treaty, relates only 
to Ships in time of War, ſuſpected of 
carrying Warlike Stores, and is not to 
hinder the examinations of the Officers of 
the Cuſtoms, for the purpoſe of preventing 
illicit Trade ; which is in other words, to 
ſay, that bat is the only Article, in which 
the entering of our Harbours is mentioned, 
that relates to Watlike Stores; and is as 
direct a confeſſion as can ever be expected 
from a French Miſter ; that he does con- 
| ſider the others as applying ſo/ely to the 
Hovering ACcts.—lf it was not intended to 


| repeal ſome exiſting Law, why make uſe 
of the words contained in the Vth and 
XIXth Articles? If no particular privilege 
or exemption was meant to be granted, 
why was it neceſſary to ſpecify any thing 

farther 
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farther than what is ſtated in the VIIth Ar- 
ticle, namely, that the Ships of France 
ſhould enjoy all the privileges and advan- 
tages granted to the moſt favoured Na- 
tions? The ſuppoſing the contrary, is of- 
fering an unmerited inſult to the under- 
ſtanding of Mr. Eden; and would be to 
imagine, that the Engliſh Negotiator had 
introduced a variety cf Articles, which ac- 
cording to Mr. Piti's interpretation of their 
meaning, could anſwer no earthly purpoſe 


but that of affording an everlaſting ſubject 
for cavill and altercation. 


We ſhould recollect too, that this opi- 
nion of Monſicur de Vergennes is not haſtily 
or inconſiderately adopted, but is founded 
on the moſt mature conſideration—after a 
deliberation of four months, for ſo much 
had elapſed ſubſequent to the ſigning of the 
Treaty; the French Miniſter feels himſelf 
compelled to declare, that the 25th Article, 
the weakeſt of the whole Treaty of thoſe 
which concern Navigation, is the only 


One 
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one that he can poſſibly admit as applying 
to a period of War — indeed he would have 
been wanting in the duty which he owed 
to his King and to his Country, had he ac- 
ceded to any other interpretation of the 
Treaty; for if there is any ſtrength in 
words or preciſion in expreſſion, we find 


both united in the 5th and 19th Article of 
the Treaty of Commerce. 


However, ſuppoſing for the ſake of argu- 
ment, that for a moment we admit, that 
it was fully underſtood by the Miniſters of 
both Countries, that the Hovering As were 
not intented to be repealed but if the 
words be doubtful, who can anſwer for the 


interpretation which they may receive from 


their ſucceſſors —One of thoſe Miniſters al- 
ready is dead; and God knows that the 
conſumptive habit of the other but too fa- 
tally threatens, that he will never behold 
the termination of the preſent Treaty—but 
to return to our argument, 
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The Treaty ſays, that all Laws and Sta- 
tutes ſhall remain in full force and vigour, 
whether they relate to Commerce and Navi- 
gation or to any other right, excepting in 
thoſe caſes in which it 1s otherwiſe deter- 
mined by the Treaty—now can any thing 
be more clear, than that the 1ſt Article of 
the Treaty which gives a perfe freedom of 
Navigation to the Subjects of France; the 
th Article which allows their Veſſels to en- 
ter into our Ports, &c. and to remain there 
as long as they pleaſe; and the 19th which 
permits them to make land in any other man- 

ner whatever, do contain a general grant 
the full enjoyment of which is incompatible 
with the particular regulations of the Ho- 
vering Acts —and therefore according to 
the preciſe words of the Article that directs 
the continuance of our Laws, this is a 
caſe in which it is otherwiſe determined. 


But we will put a familiar inſtance that 
will ſpeak home to the feelings of every 
L Country 
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Country Gentleman — ſuppoſe, that for a 
valuable confideration he were to grant to 
ſome perſon a general privilege of ſhooting 
on every part of his Manor—would he not 
be laughed at, if he were afterwards to ſay 
to this ſame perſon ; it is true, Sir, I gave 
you a permiſſion to ſhoot on every part of 
my Manor, but at the ſame time I never 
intended that you ſhould enter my favourite 
Turnip Field where all the Game lies.“ 
And yet, ridiculous as would be ſuch a 
mode of conduct, it would not be more 
abſurd than the contemptible quibble which 
is attempted to be ſet up with reſpect to 
this part of the Commercial Treaty.— 


It has been faid that fimilar privileges 
were granted to France by the Treaty of 
Utrecht, and that though the Hovering Acts 
have paſſed ſince that period, yet that they 
have never been urged by France as an in- 
fraction of that Treaty - Moſt indiſputably 
they have not; but we alſo know that 

France 
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France never would expreſsly acknowledge 
the exiſtence of that Treaty ; and it is ob- 
vious, that ſuch a complaint would have 
been its direct admiſſion ; and on the other 
hand, it would have been madneſs for Great 
Britain to have deemed herſelf bound by all 
the injurious parts, while ſhe was to be 
deprived availing herſelf of thoſs which 
might be advantageous—beſides, this makes 
exactly for our argument, that the ſubſe- 
quent Regulation deſtroys the former one— 
and as the Treaty of 1786, does moſt ma- 
terially militate with the Hovering Acts of 
1763, 1779 and 1784, theſe latter muſt be 
conſidered as repealed. 


Thus having ſhewn the effects of the 
Hovering Act, and having as the Author 
truſts, fully eſtabliſhed, that its ſalutary 
regulations are totally done away by Mr. 
Eden's Treaty, we of courſe come to a 


_ concluſion of this part of our ſubject yet 


before it is finally diſmiſſed, it is impoſ- 
L 2 ſible 
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ſible to avoid obſerving, that though for- 
merly Smuggling might be moſt materially 
injurious to the Britiſb Diſtillery and to the 
Revenue, yet at leaſt it afforded this conſo- 
lation, that it was a Nurſery of Seamen 
for our Navy, the pride and bulwark of the 
Britiſh Name; but by this new fangled 
Treaty—this ill-begotten, undigeſted maſs 
of abſurdity and contradictions, that Nur- 


ſery is deſtroyed, and the whole of its ad- 


vantages transferred to our inſidious rivals 
the French---Now, French Ships alone are 
to become the Carriers of illicit Trade, and 
the Britiſh Seamen muſt either ſtarve, or 
relinquiſhing their ungrateful Country com- 
bine in the aggrandiſement of the Navy 
or FRancr, N 


DEFAL- 
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DEFALCATION OF REVENUE. 


When the firſt Sheets of this publication 
were written, the Author was induced to 
fear that it would have been requiſite for 
him to have entered into a variety of cal- 
culations, before he ſhould have been en- 
abled to reduce the preſent divifion of his 
ſubject to any thing like a ſtate of perſpi- 
cuity.—Queſtions of Revenue are in gene- 
ral ſo complex, and a perfect knowledge of 
their component parts ſo difficult to attain ; 
that though he wiſhed, yet he almoſt de- 
ſpaired of ſucceeding in his deſign — fortu- 
nately, however, for him, the ingenious 
Authors of Tux coMPLETE INvESTIGA- 
ion and The BRITISH MERCHANT FOR 
1787, by their accurate reſearches, have 
prevented the neceſſity of an undertaking, 
the difficulty of which, to a perſon of in- 
ferior talents, could ſcarcely juſtify even a 
hepe of ſucceſs—he therefore truſts that he 

ſhall 
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ſhall ſtand excuſed, if he avails himſelf of 
labours ſo uſeful on the preſent occaſion.— 


According to theſe ſtatements, it appears 
that the poſitive immediate reduction of our 
Revenne, ſuppoſing our Imports to remain 
the ſame as at preſent, will be as follows: 


WIN E. 


The firſt Article that obviouſly preſents 
itſelf in the conſideration of a French 
Treaty, is Claret.---As this, inſtead of pay- 
ing 96l. 5s. 3d. 84-1ooths per ton, is in 
future to pay only 451. 198. gd. 12-100ths, 
and the quantity imported being 391 tons; 
the loſs to the Revenue will be 19, 65 fl. 
88. gd. 


The quantity of Portugal Wines imported 
was 11,570 tons, the rate of duty on which, 
if reduced to the former proportion it bore 
to the French Wines, and which it muſt 


be, or the Clothiers of Yorkſhire will be 


ruined, 


8 
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ruined , will occaſion a reduction in the 
Revenue of 290, 8 59 l. 3s. 10d. 


The Spaniſh Wines as they will remain at 
higher duties even than the French, ſo they 
can ſcarcely be ſuppoſed to continue any 
thing like their preſent Sale—or indeed to 
retain any marker at all, excepting for thoſe 
which are uſed medicinally, ſuch as Tent 
and Mountain ; but as the difference of duty 
between them and the Wines of France will 


be but inconſiderable—we will take that 


part alone which is compoſed of Sherry, for 


which of courſe Maderia being ſo much 


cheaper and better will be ſubſtituted---the 
quantity of Spaniſh Wine imported is 2,534 
tons; of this, one half is ſuppoſed to be 
Sherry, inſtead of which if we drink Ma- 
deira, the difference of duty on 1267 tons, 
will be 33,0771. 138. 5d. 


B RANDY, 
The quantity imported is 829,921 gal- 
lons, from which if we- deduct 2s. 6d. 


* Vide for authentic ſtatement Wool LIN DRAPER'a 
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12-20ths per gallon, as agreed by the 
Treaty, the loſs on this Article will be 
105,814]. 10s. 9d. 


Ru pt. 


The quantity of Rum imported is 
3,014, 114 gallons, on this is to be made a 


reduction of 3d. per gallon, the amount of 
which is 37,6761. 8s. 6d. 


There are a variety of ſmaller Articles, 
the duties on which will be affected ; but 
as it is impoſſible to furniſh him with an 
exact account, their quantum will be left to 
the judgment of the reader. 
| 
The groſs amount therefore of the preſent 
defalcation will be, 
© 


Wine, - - 343,592 6 oo 
Brandy, - — 105,814 10 9 
Rum, - - 37,676 8 6 


| Total loſs to Revenue 487,082 4 3 


Such 


tr 
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Such is the alteration in the Revenue of 
Great Britain ſuppoſing the moſt favourable 
caſe, namely, that the Laws againſt Con- 
traband Trade are ſtill to remain in full 
force; but, if, as we too muſt fear, we 
have eſtabliſned, that thoſe Laws are by this 
Treaty totally abrogated, and not only that 
the late Hovering Act, but that alſo almoſt 
every former reſtriction on Contraband Com- 
merce is equally deſtroyed ; in reverting only 
to the period immediately preceding the 
Act of 1784, as the ſtate in which our Re- 
venue will be placed by Mr. Eden's Treaty ; 
whatever other objections may be made to 
this publication, the Author is at leaſt 
aſſured, that it cannot be accuſed of want 
of candour and liberality towards our Ne- 
gotiators. 


It has before been ſhewn what was the 
immediate operation of the Hovering AR 
of 1784, on the Britiſh Diſtillery and the 
Importation of Brandies—the cauſe of this 
increaſe being removed, without entering 

M very 
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very deep into philoſophy, it is pretty evi- 
dent that the effect muſt alſo ceaſe. 


We will begin with Britiſb Spirits as be- 
ing the Article of moſt importance to the 
Land- owners. 


The quantity diſtilled in 1785 was 
3418, 572 gallons, which at a duty of o 
ſhillings per gallon, produced 341,8571. 5s. 7d. 


The quantity that paid duty in 1783, 
was 1,361,616 gallons; but as according to 
the regulation of 1784, the quantity of 
Waſh which previouſly paid only for 15 
gallons of Spirits, was in future to be rated 
at 20 gallons; if we want to find the real 
quantity diſtilled, we muſt add one third of 
the whole, being 453,872 gallons, which 
will render the groſs amount of 1783, ac- 
cording to the preſent mode of conſump- 
tion, 1,815,488 gallons—this therefore we 


For the following calculations, vide Report of Con- 
MIT TEE OF FINANCES, 1786. 


muſt 
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muſt take as the real groſs produce of 1783 
—and which, as an additional 6d. per gal- 
lon was made in 1786, we muſt calculate 
at 2s. 6d. per gallon, the duty on which 
will be 226, 9361. which if deducted from 
341,8571. the duty of 1785. 


The diminution of the annual amount 
of the duty on Britiſh Spirits, in conſe- 
quence of the repeal of the Hovering Act, will 
be 8 L. 114,921 0 o 


The duties on Brandy from Michaelmas 
1783 to Michaelmas 1784, that is to ſay, 
the year immediately previous to the Ho- 
vering Act, amounted to 391, 429l., but in 
the year 1785 they roſe to 723, 495 l., if 


therefore we ſuppoſe them to fall to their 


former ſtate. 


The diminution of the annual a- 
mount of the duties on Brandy, in conſe- 
quence of the Repeal of the Hovering Act, 
will be » L. 332,066 0 © 

M 2 Theſe 
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Theſe conſtitute the principal Articles 
which were aided by the Hoveriag Act, 
and therefore though there are a variety 
of other ſmaller Reductions, their calcula- 
tion ſhall for the preſent be forborne. 


The Defalcation of the Revenue will 
then run thus : 
i 
REDpucT10N, by the decreaſe 
in the Rates of Duties, 487,083 5 3 


RepucTion by Repeal of 
HoverinG ACT. 


Britiſh Spirits, 114,921 © © 
Brandy, = 332,006 o 0 


— 
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446,987 0 © 


— 


— 


Toararl DEFALCATION OF 
REVENUE IN CONSEQUENCE OF 
CoultMERCIAL TREATY, 934,079 5 3 
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We have here given the moſt moderate 
ſtatement, but had the Author been in- 
clined to ſwell his account with uncertain 
though probable deficiencies, he might have 
added, that the Weſt-India Merchants have 
alledged, that the Market for Rum muſt 
be ruined if not aided by a larger reduc- 
tion than that which the Miniſter has pro- 


poſed; and which reduction he has declared 


is the utmoſt he will grant. 


It might alſo have been urged, that Mr. Pitt 


has moſt poſitively aſſerted, that he will on 


no account leſſen the Duties on the Br:tifþ 
Diſtillery, though if any reduction was re- 
quiſite on our Rum, at leaſt a ſimilar re- 
duction was neceſſary to afford our own 
Manufacture of Spirits an equal chance of 
ſucceſs ; but as it was the intention of the 
Author, only to ſhew poſitive and ine- 
vitable deficiencies, he was anxious to 
avoid wandering in the fieids of ſpecula- 
tion. 
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One obſervation alone remains with re- 
gard to the Defalcation of our Revenue : 
It has been urged, that this deficiency will 
be made good by the increaſe of Cuſtoms 
on French Goods ; but let it be recollected, 
that this zncreaſe of Cuſtoms on FRENCH 
Goops can only be obtained by a propor- 
tionate decreaſe of Exciſes on oux OwN. 


After this plain ſtatement, the Author 


will not ſo far inſult the underſtandings of 


his readers as not to leave them at perfect 
liberty to form their own concluſions.—If 
his arguments be founded on the beſt au- 


thorities, they will, no doubt, receive that 


candid and liberal attention which muſt 
ever be due to truth ; but if they be form- 
ed in fallacy and miſrepreſentation, they 
will merit that contempt which ſhould 
ever accompany thoſe whoſe only wiſh 1s 
to miſlead and betray.— That many ob- 
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jections may be made to this Appeal, he 
has no doubt: one in particular he is more 
than anxious to remove, namely, any im- 
putation of illiberality towards our Manu- 
facturers.— But it ſhould be recollected that 
it is the principles of the Trade and not thoſe 
of the Trader to which he objects thoſe 
principles he ſtill contends are attached and 
inherent to the very exiſtence of our Manu- 
factures----but had he affirmed that many 
individuals of the Manufacturers were not 
poſſeſſed of minds ſufficiently enlarged to 
prefer the general future benefit of their 
Country to their own immediate private ad- 
vantage, the conduct of Meſſrs. WALKER, 
BELL, and the other Members of the 
CAM BERN of COMMERCE would have given 
the Lie direct to the fooliſh aſperſion. 


We have heard a great deal of the Term 
Natural Enemy, of the illiberality of ap- 
plying it to France, and of the preſent 
period being ſo enlightened as not to be 
fettered by the prejudices of their Anceſ- 
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tors----God grant we may not be ro en- 
lightened ! A too confident reliance on our 
own talents, is at leaſt as oftentimes fatal, 
as an undeviating adherence to the opinion 
of others---That our taſte has of late years 
obtained a conſiderable degree of refinement 
1s obvious to the moſt tranſient obſervation, 
but whether our judgments have borne a 
proportionable increaſe, the experience of 
future ages alone can aſcertain. 


Indeed, though adopting the ſentiments 
of ancient times, may in part be occaſion- 
ed by a certain enthuſiaſtic affection which 
we retain towards the remains of our fore- 
fathers ; yet, at leaſt, as large a ſhare par- 
takes not of this blind bigottry for antique 
legends----Opinions can never receive the 
unvarying ſanction of Ages, unleſs they are 
founded upon ſomething more than the 
deluſions of paſſion ; upon ſomething more 
than the fantaſies of prejudice---For though 
the bright emaneſcence of truth may for 
a moment yield to the all - darkening 


vapours 
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vapours of falſhood, yet it is only that it 
may again burſt forth in ſuperior luſtre to 
re- animate a bluſhing World. 


But let us examine what is the meaning 
of this word Enemy—it not only ſignifies 
the perſon who purſues me with every ſpe- 
cies of rancour and cruelty—but it alfo 
applies with equal force to him whoſe in- 
tereſts are in direct oppoſition to mine 
one who cannot ſucceed but on my failure 
— one whoſe very exiſtence depends on 
my overthrow----and this latter ſenſe is 
the preciſe mode in which it has been ap- 
plied to France her Commerce, her Ma- 
nufactures, her produce, are almoſt pre- 
ciſely the ſame with our own ; and con- 
ſequently as ſhe rifes we muſt fall----the 
juries which ſhe does us are involun- 
tary, yet ſtill they are 1njuries----and 
therefore, as it is not iuclination that 
prompts, but Heceſity that compels her to 
oppoſe us, we have very liberally and 
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candidly diſtinguiſhed her conduct by the 
appellation of Natural Enmity. 


Such have been the uniform ſentiments 
of Engliſhmen for near one thouſand 
years.--- However, Mr. Pitt thinks it wiſe 
to remove this veil of prejudice that has 
ſo long incumbred our political Viſion ; 
but let him have a care leaſt he find 
that like the ſhirt of Hercules it adheres 
to our very vitals, and that we can only 
part with that and our exiſtence at the 
{ame period, 


But it is a joke to talk any longer of 
our erimity to France being merely the 
effect of prejudice—If it be a prejudice, it 
is a prejudice under which our Commerce 
has attained to its preſent glorious ſtate 
of exaltation---If it be a prejudice, it 1s 


a prejudice that has invariably been adopt- 


ed by the moſt celebrated and the wiſeſt 


of our Sovereigns, and till the preſent in · 
ſtance 
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ſtance has only been deviated from by the 
moſt unfortunate and the moſt ftupid--- 
If it be a prejudice, it is a prejudice that 
has governed the moſt ſucceſsful of our 
Miniſters—If it be a prejudice, it is a pre- 
judice that has dfceived a BURLEIGH, a 
MARLBOROUGH, and a CHATHAM. 
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